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EUTHYPHRO SOCRATES 


EUTHYPHRO: What on earth has happened, Socrates, 
to make you of all people abandon your usual haunts in 
the Lyceum,} and here you are hanging around the King’s 
Stoa? I can’t imagine you too have a lawsuit before the 
King Archon just as I have.” 

SOCRATES: Oh no, Euthyphro, the Athenians don’t 
call this a lawsuit, but an indictment.® 

E. What do you mean? Someone has brought an in- 
dictment against you, I take it. I will never accuse you of 
bringing one against someone else. 

S, No, indeed I wouldn't. 

E. It’s the other way round then? 

S. Precisely. 

E. Who is it? 


School at Athens, situated in the northwest Agora, near the Pan- 
athenaic Way, as described by Pausanias, 1.3.1 (2nd c. AD). E.’s 
surprise is to see S. at this particular building, since he has steered 
clear of litigation throughout his life. 

3 For the significance of the charge against S. as a graphé 
(public indictment), as opposed to a diké (private suit), the nature 
of the charge, and the general historical and legal background to 
S.’s trial, see Introduction to Apology, section 4. 
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S. I hardly know the fellow at all myself, Euthyphro. I 
get the impression he’s young and unknown, but as I un- 
derstand it, they say his name is Meletus. He’s from the 
deme of Pitthus, if you can recall anyone from Pitthus 
called Meletus who has straight hair, not much of a beard, 
oh, and a bit of a hooked nose.4 

E. I can’t think of anyone, Socrates, but tell me, what’s 
this indictment he’s brought against you? 

S. The indictment? No trivial one, it seems to me. It’s 
no mean achievement for a youngster to have got his head 
round such a major question. He’s the one, so he claims, 
who knows how the young are being corrupted and who 
are the ones corrupting them.5 And he’s probably a smart 
fellow,® and having spotted the fact that in my ignorance 
I’m corrupting his peers, he’s coming to bring the charge 
against me before the city just like a child running to its 
mother. Again he seems to me to be the only one starting 
his political career in the right way. You see it’s right first 
to look after’ the young so that they turn out as well as 
possible, just as it makes sense for a good farmer to look 
after his young plants first and then everything else after 


7 “Look after”: Plato repeats forms of the Greek melo (care 
for); see epimeléthénai 2d2, and see also d4, 3a3). S. makes pun- 
ning use of Meletus’ name as the man whose name (Meletus) 
suggests one that “cares for” the city (for S.’s use of the pun 
in direct confrontation with Meletus, see Ap. 24c8, d4; 26b2). 
While ostensibly commending Meletus for his diligence and pub- 
lic spirit, the whole speech (2c2—3a5) is riddled with words and 
phrases having an ironical nuance that undercuts this impression. 
E.’s reply (3a6ff.) shows that he does not perceive the irony (see 
also E.’s retort to S. at 5b9-c3), 
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that. And so perhaps Meletus too is clearing out first those 
of us who are blighting the young shoots, as he claims. 
Following this then, it’s clear that when he’s taken care of 
the older ones, he’ll be responsible for bringing very many 
of the greatest good things to the city, as at least is likely 
to happen when you begin from such a starting point. 

E. I should hope so, Socrates, but I’m afraid the op- 
posite may happen. You see in trying to do you an injustice, 
it really seems to me that by starting, as it were, at its very 
heart, he’s harming the city. And tell me, what is it he says 
you're doing that corrupts the young? 

S. Strange things, my good friend, at least when you 
hear it put like this. You see the reasons he’s indicting me 
are that I’m an inventor of deities and I create newfangled 
gods and don’t acknowledge the old ones, so he claims.® 

E. I see, Socrates; presumably because you yourself 
say that your divine sign comes upon you from time to 
time. And so he has brought this indictment on the basis 
that you’re breaking new ground in the matter of religion 
and so he’s coming to court intending to misrepresent you 
knowing that this is easy to do with the common crowd.® 
And indeed from my own experience, whenever I address 
the Assembly!’ on religious matters and predict to them 
what's going to happen, they laugh at me as if I’m mad, 
and although nothing of what I’ve told them by way of 


9 S.’s “divine sign” (to daimonion), his personal guardian spirit, 
is assumed by E. to be the ostensible basis of the charge, as S. also 
suggests at Ap. 31d1-5 (a connection also made by Xen. Mem. 
1.1.2 and Ap. 12). 

10 The sovereign political body in fifth-/fourth-century Ath- 
ens; all male citizens were entitled to attend. 
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prediction has been untrue, still they disparage all people 
like us. Anyway, we mustn’t worry about any of this: just 
face up to them. 

S. But my dear Euthyphro, being laughed at is prob- 
ably no big deal. You see it seems to me that the Athenians 
aren't terribly bothered if they think someone is clever, 
that is, provided he’s not in the business of teaching his 
own wisdom. But with anyone they think is also influenc- 
ing others to be like him, they get angry either out of re- 
sentment in fact, as you say, or for some other reason.1! 

E. Actually, how they feel about me in this regard, I’m 
not very interested in finding out. 

S. Perhaps it’s because you appear to be reluctant to 
put yourself forward and unwilling to explain your own 
wisdom to them. But as for me, I’m afraid they'll think 
that, as a result of my love of my fellow human beings, I 
say whatever I have to say to everyone indiscriminately, 
not only free of charge,!* but also I’d happily give some- 
thing if anyone is willing to listen to me. So, as I was saying 
just now, if they were to make fun of me in the way you 
say they make fun of you, then it wouldn't be at all unpleas- 
ant to spend the time in the trial having some fun and 
laughs. But if they’re going to take it seriously, then it 
won't be clear how things will turn out except to prophets 
like yourself. 

E. Well perhaps it won’t come to anything, Socrates. 
Anyway, I’m sure you'll contest your case according to 
your own ideas, and I think I too will conduct mine in my 
own way. 


ing by the well-placed youth of Athens as a root cause of the re- 


sentment. 12 Unlike the sophists, Plato’s S. had the reputa- 
tion of not charging for what he offered (Ap. 19e1, 33b). 
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S. Oh yes, what is this lawsuit!’ of yours, Euthyphro? 
Are you defending or prosecuting? 
. Prosecuting. 
Whom? 
. Again, a man they think I’m mad to prosecute. 
. What? Are you after someone with wings?! 
. Ha! He's far from flying; he’s actually really rather 


FM mY w 


old. 
Who is this? 
. My father. 
. Your own father, you excellent fellow! 
. Yes, that’s right. 
. So what’s the charge and what's the suit about? 
. Murder, Socrates. 
. Heracles! I suppose, Euthyphro, that most people 
are ignorant of what on earth the right course is. You see 
I don’t think just anybody could rightly act like this, but 
someone already far advanced in wisdom. 
E. Yes indeed, very far advanced, by Zeus, Socrates. 
S. Well is the man killed by your father a member of 
your household? Obviously he must be, as I can’t imagine 
you'd be prosecuting him for the murder of someone out- 
side the household. 
E. It’s ridiculous, Socrates, that you think it makes a 
difference whether the dead man is from outside or inside 
the household, but that you don’t have to watch out solely 


N GNN 


13 Diké: see above, n. 3. For details of E.s lawsuit and the 
social and religious implications, see Introduction to Euthyphro, 
section 2 (i). 14 §, introduces a proverbial phrase: “to chase 
a bird on the wing,” and plays on the technical and nontechnical 
meanings of didké (“prosecute” and “pursue”). 
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for whether the slayer slew lawfully or not, and if it was 
lawful, let him go and if not, prosecute, even if the slayer 
shares your hearth and board. You see the pollution is just 
as great if you knowingly associate with such a person and 
don’t cleanse both yourself and the other man by taking 
him to court. Although in point of fact, the dead man was 
a hired laborer of mine, and as we were farming on Naxos, 
that’s where he worked for us. Now, having got himself 
drunk he flew into a rage with one of our household slaves 
and cut his throat. So my father bound him hand and foot, 
threw him into a ditch, and sent a man here to ask an ad- 
viser! what he should do. In the meantime he disregarded 
the man he’d had tied up, and paid no attention to him 
as a murderer and thought it would be of no importance 
even if he died, which is just what did in fact happen. For 
through hunger, cold and being tied up he died before 
the messenger returned from the adviser. So this is ac- 
tually why both my father and the rest of the household 
are angry, because I’m prosecuting my father for murder 
on behalf of the murderer. Either my father didn’t kill 
him, they’re saying, or, even if there were not the slightest 
doubt that he had killed him, given that the dead man was 
a murderer, one shouldn’t worry about such a person, for 
they believe it’s unholy for a son to prosecute his father 
for murder—little knowing, Socrates, what the position of 
divine law is over what is holy and what is unholy. 


16 An exégétés (adviser, interpreter) was an elected state offi- 


cial whose function was to expound and interpret religious mat- 
ters, especially those concerning cases of pollution. 
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S. Zeus! Do you really think, Euthyphro, that your 
knowledge of the position of the divine laws, both as to 
what is holy and what is unholy, is so precise that, given 
these things have happened as you say, you’re not afraid 
that in bringing your father to court it’s not you in fact who 
will turn out to be committing an unholy deed? 

E. Yes, for Pd be of no use, Socrates, and Euthyphro 
would be no different at all from the majority of people if 
I didn’t have a precise knowledge of all such matters. 

S. So is it best, my good Euthyphro, for me to become 
your pupil and challenge Meletus on these very points 
before the trial!” by saying that even in the past I myself 
thought it important to know the divine laws, and now, 
since he claims that by talking irresponsibly and breaking 
new ground I’m in error as regards the divine, I have in- 
deed become your pupil? “And if, Meletus,” I'd say, “you 
agree that Euthyphro is wise in these matters, then con- 
sider me to be right in my thinking too, and drop the case. 
If not, then get a writ against him, my teacher, rather than 
me on the grounds that he corrupts his elders, both me 
and his own father, me by his teaching and his father by 
admonishing and punishing him.” And if he doesn’t do as 
I say and drop the case, or prosecute you instead of me, 
should I repeat at the trial the points on which I had al- 
ready challenged him?!’ 


circumstances in which a refusal would weaken the credibility of 
the latter's case. 

18 In this long, rambling speech (formally a question and an 
unbroken sentence in the Greek), S. ostensibly takes E.’s claim of 
expertise at face value and claims that the person Meletus should 
really be prosecuting is E., “S.’s teacher.” 
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E. Zeus, yes! Socrates; if indeed he were to try to in- 
dict me, I’d discover, I think, where his weakness lies and 
the line of argument in court would be much more likely 
to be about him than about me. 

S. And realizing this I tell you, my good friend, I’m 
keen to become your pupil, knowing that this fellow Me- 
letus, along with others, no doubt, doesn’t even seem to 
see you, but he has so shrewdly and easily marked me 
down that he has indicted me for impiety. So now in Zeus’ 
name tell me what you affirmed only just now you know 
clearly:!® what kind of a thing are reverence and irrever- 
ence” as regards murder and as regards other things? Is 
what is holy not the same, identical with itself, in every 
action,”! and again isn’t what is unholy entirely the oppo- 
site of the holy, identical with itself, everything that is to 
be characterized as unholy having a single characteristic 
in respect of its unholiness??? 

E. Completely so, in my view, Socrates. 

S. Tell me then, what do you say the holy and the un- 
holy are? 

E., Well I say that the holy is doing what I’m now doing, 
prosecuting a wrongdoer whether it involves murder, or 
the theft of sacred objects or committing any other crime 


21 Note the emphasis on actions rather than beliefs, reflecting 
the ambivalence of nomiz6 (“acknowledge” or “believe in” [the 
gods]) in the indictment against S. (see Introduction to Apology 
section 4. 

22 On the philosophical implications of S.’s request for a defi- 
nition and E.’s attempts at answering, see Introduction to Euthy- 
phro, section 3 (ii) (a). 
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of a similar kind, whether they happen to be my father, or 
mother, or anyone else whosoever; and, on the other hand, 
not to prosecute is unholy. Since, see, Socrates, how deci- 
sive is the proof I’m about to give you, that this is how the 
Jaw stands—which I’ve already explained to other people, 
that this would be the right way to act: not to give way to 
anyone impious, no matter who it may be. You see the very 
people who actually believe that Zeus is the best and most 
just of the gods, also admit that that he put his own father 
in chains because he devoured his children without justifi- 
cation, and that god in his turn had castrated his own fa- 
ther for other similar deeds.?3 And yet they're angry with 
me because I’m prosecuting my father for breaking the law 
and thus they’re contradicting themselves both with re- 
gard to the gods and to me. 

S. So can this be the reason, Euthyphro, why I’m de- 
fending this indictment, because whenever anyone says 
things like this about the gods, somehow I find it difficult 
to accept them? I suppose that must be why someone will 
say I’m making a mistake. Well now, if you, with a good 
understanding of such things, also agree in approving 
these beliefs, it seems that people like me have to go along 
with them as well. For what shall those of us say, who 
admit that we ourselves know nothing about these mat- 
ters? But tell me, in the name of friendship, do you truly 
believe this is how things happened? 

E. Yes, and there are things even more wonderful than 
these that the majority of people know nothing about. 


philosopher, Aeschylus and Euripides, tragedians) to cast doubt 
on the moral integrity of the gods, or conversely, as by E. here, to 
justify human conduct (see further, Introduction to Euthyphro, 
section 2 (ii)). 
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S. And do you then think that the gods really make war 
against each other, and that there are terrible feuds and 
battles, and many other similar events such as those de- 
scribed by the poets; added to which our various shrines 
that have been elaborately adorned by our good friends 
the painters,4 and especially the robe covered with these 
kinds of embroideries that is carried up to the Acropolis 
at the Great Panathenaic FestivalP®° Are we saying these 
are true, Euthyphro? 

E. Not only these, Socrates, but as I said just now, I'll 
explain many other aspects of religious affairs if you wish, 
which, believe me, will amaze you when you hear them. 

S. I wouldn't be surprised, but you can do that later 
when there’s more time. But for the moment try and tell 
me more clearly what I asked you about a moment ago. 
You see, my friend, you didn’t adequately explain to me 
before when I asked what the holy might be, but told me 
that what you’re now doing, prosecuting your father for 
murder, happens to be holy. 

E. And I was telling the truth, Socrates. 

S. Perhaps, but the fact is, Euthyphro, you’re saying 
that many other things are holy. 

E. As indeed they are. 

S. Well then, do you remember I didn’t tell you to 
explain one or two of the many examples of the holy to me, 


binding of the goddess Hera by her son Hephaistus in the temple 
of Dionysus near the theater, is described by Pausanias (1.20.2). 
The robe (peplos) woven for the statue of Athena was carried to 
the Acropolis in a ceremonial procession at the spring festival of 
the Great Panathenaia (every four years). 
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but that one particular characteristic by which all ex- 
amples of the holy are holy? You see, I think you said?’ 
things that are unholy are unholy by virtue of a single 
characteristic, and things that are holy are holy by virtue 
of a single characteristic, or don’t you remember? 

E. Ido. 

S. Then explain to me what this characteristic can be, 
so that by looking hard at it and using it as a model I can 
say that on the one hand such and such an action that you 
or someone else takes is holy, and on the other an action 
that is not such, isn’t. 

E. Well if that’s the way you want it, Socrates, that’s the 
way IIl explain it to you. 

S. Yes, that’s just what I do want. 

E. Well then, something that the gods love is holy and 
what they do not love is unholy.?8 

S. Excellent, Euthyphro! The answer you're now giv- 
ing me is just the sort I was looking for. However, I don’t 
yet know if it’s true, but clearly you're going to go on and 
explain how what you’re saying is true. 

E. Of course. 

S. Come on then, lets examine what we’re saying. That 


so that any statement so agreed might legitimately be seen as the 
responsibility of both of them. (See also 7e5, e9, 9d7, 15b7-c3.) 

28 The key terms prosphiles tois theois (what the gods love) 
and mé prosphiles tois theois (what the gods do not love/hate), 
are susceptible to a variety of translations, e.g., “what is [is not] 
agreeable to/acceptable to/cherished by the gods.” For consis- 
tency we maintain a basic translation throughout: “what is loved/ 
hated by the gods.” See further, Introduction to Euthyphro, sec- 
tion 3 (ii) (a). 
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which the gods love and a person whom the gods love is 
holy and what the gods hate and the person who is hated 
by the gods is unholy.” The holy is not the same as the 
unholy, but the complete opposite: isn’t that so? 

E. It is indeed. 

S. And does it seem to have been well expressed? 

E. I think so, Socrates. 

S. And hasn’t it also been said that the gods are up in 
arms and are in dispute with one another and engage in 
feuds with each other? 

E. It has. 

S. But what is the dispute about that creates the hostil- 
ity and fury, my good man? Let’s look at it this way: if you 
and I were having an argument about which of two groups 
of numbers was the greater, would our difference of opin- 
ion make us enemies and make us angry with each other, 
or would we get down to the arithmetic, at least in such 
disputes as these, and quickly settle our differences? 

E. Of course. 

S. And if we were disagreeing over bigger and smaller 
we'd would set about measuring and quickly end our dis- 
agreement? 

E. That’s right. 

S. And we’d settle our differences over what is heavier 
and what is lighter by resorting to weighing? 

E. Of course. 


29 See previous note. 
30 At 6b7ff. 
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S. So over what then would we have got into a dispute, 
and, being unable to reach a settlement, would we be 
enemies of each other and get angry? Perhaps you don’t 
have an answer to hand, but from what I’m saying consider 
if these are questions about what is just and unjust, honor- 
able and shameful, and good and bad. Aren’t these the 
things over which we would have argued and, being un- 
able to reach an adequate settlement, we’d become each 
other's enemy whenever this occurs, both you and I and 
everyone else as well?3! 

E. Yes, this is the dispute, Socrates, and what it’s about. 

S. What about the gods, Euthyphro? If they do indeed 
have some dispute, don’t they quarrel about these very 
same things? 

E. Of course they must do. 

S. And according to your account? my noble Euthy- 
phro, do different gods consider different things to be just, 
and honorable and shameful, and good and bad? You see, 
presumably they wouldn’t quarrel with each other if they 
were not in dispute over these things. Isn’t that so? 

E. You're right. 

S. Then does this mean that what they each consider 
to be fine, good and just they love, and they hate their 
opposites? 

E. Very much so. 

S. Yes, but it’s the same things, as you claim, that some 


31 For the distinction between terms where there is an agreed 
standard of measurement and where not, see also Alc. 1.112aff., 
Phdr. 263a. 32 This follows from what E. said about divine 
disputes in the Hesiodic myths at 6aff. 

33 On the gods’ “love” and “hate,” see above, n. 28. 
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of them think are just and others unjust, over which they 
are rising up and making war on each other; isn’t that so? 

E. It is. 

S. Then, as it seems, the same things are both loved 
and hated by the gods, and the same things would be “god- 
hated” and “god-loved.” 

E. It appears so. 

S. Then the same things would be holy and unholy, 
Euthyphro, by this argument. 

E. I suppose so. 

S. Then you didn’t answer my question, my good man. 
You see my question wasn’t what is both holy and unholy 
at the same time. Yet what would be loved by the gods is, 
it seems, also hated by them. The result, Euthyphro, is 
that there’s nothing surprising if in doing what you're now 
doing, punishing your father, it’s loved by Zeus, but an- 
tagonistic to Cronus and Uranus; loved by Hephaestus, 
but not by Hera;* and again if any other gods are in dis- 
pute over this, the same applies to them too. 

E. Well, my view, Socrates, on this point at least is that 
none of the gods is disputing with any of the others: that 
anyone who has killed someone unjustly must be pun- 
ished. 

S. What, Euthyphro? Have you ever heard any human 


34 This latter example alludes to a quarrel between Hera and 
her son Hephaestus, whom she hated because of his deformity 
and hurled from Olympus (see Hom. Il. 18.394-405). In revenge 
he sent her a golden chair that bound her fast once she sat down: 
see Paus. 1.20.2). 
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being arguing that he who has killed unjustly, or commit- 
ted any other crime should not be punished?* 

E. On the contrary, they never stop arguing about this 
both generally and in the law courts. You see those com- 
mitting all kinds of wrongs do or say everything to avoid 
punishment. 

S. Does that mean they admit to doing wrong, Euthy- 

hro, and in doing so nevertheless claim they shouldn't be 
punished? 

E. No, they don’t go that far! 

S. So they don’t do or say everything. You see I think 
they don’t have the effrontery to say or argue that, if 
they're in the wrong, they shouldn’t be punished, but I 
think they do deny doing anything wrong; isn’t that right? 

E. You're right. 

S. Then the point they’re arguing is not that the wrong- 
doer is not to be punished, but what they are perhaps ar- 
guing about is who the wrongdoer is and what he’s doing 
and when. 

E. You're right. 

S. Is this therefore the very same thing experienced by 
the gods too, if indeed they're in dispute over the just 
and the unjust, as your argument suggests, and each side 
claims that the other side acts unjustly, while the other 
side claims they don’t? Because in my view, my good man, 
no one, be he god or man, would have the nerve to argue 
that the wrongdoer should not be punished. 


tablishing the principle that wrongdoing should be punished, and 
(2) deciding who is guilty and what constitutes guilt, seems un- 
necessarily long drawn-out (8b10-d6) but may perhaps be ex- 
plained dramatically by the need for S. to lead a not particularly 
intelligent E. every inch of the way. 
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E. Yes, what you’re saying here, Socrates, is true, at 
least in principle. 

S. Well, Euthyphro, 1 think that those who are in dis- 

ute argue about individual actions, both men and gods, 
if indeed the gods do dispute: in differing over a particular 
action some say that the action was just, others unjust: isn’t 
that so? 

E. Definitely. 

S. Come on then, Euthyphro, teach me too, so I may 
be made wiser. What proof do you have that all the gods 
consider that a man has died unjustly who has committed 
murder while working as a hired laborer and has been tied 
up by the master of the dead man and dies on account of 
his bonds before he who tied him up could find out from 
the interpreters of the law what he should do about him; 
and that it is indeed right for the son to prosecute and 
denounce his father for murder on behalf of such a man?%6 
Come on, try and demonstrate to me clearly that in these 
circumstances all the gods undoubtedly consider that this 
action is right. And if you do give me an adequate demon- 
stration, I shall never cease singing your praises for your 
wisdom. 

E. Well maybe it’s no small undertaking, Socrates, and 
yet I could explain it to you very clearly indeed. 

S. I understand; it’s because you think I’m harder to 
instruct than the jurymen since you'll demonstrate to 
them that these acts were clearly unjust and all the gods 


hate such things. 


36 For the basic story and its social and religious implications, 
see Introduction to Euthyphro, section 2 (i). 
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E. Very clearly indeed, Socrates, assuming they'll ac- 
tually listen to what I’m saying. 

S. Oh yes, they'll give you a hearing, provided they 
think you’re making a good speech. But the following oc- 
curred to me while you were actually speaking and I think 
to myself: “Suppose Euthyphro were to demonstrate to 
me quite conclusively that all the gods consider this kind 
of death unjust, how am I any nearer learning from Eu- 
thyphro what the holy and the unholy are? You see this 
action would appear to be hated by the gods. But it ap- 
peared just now that the holy and its opposite didn’t seem 
to be defined in this way since what was hated by the gods 
was evidently also loved by the gods.” Consequently, I’m 
letting you off this one, Euthyphro. If you like, let all 
the gods consider it unjust and all hate it. Well, is this 
the amendment we’re now making in our discussion, that 
whatever all the gods hate is unholy and whatever is loved 
by them is holy and whatever some of them love and oth- 
ers hate is neither or both of these: is that how you now 
want us to define the holy and the unholy? 

E. Yes, what’s to stop us, Socrates? 

S. There’s nothing to stop me, Euthyphro, but look at 
your own position and see if by accepting this hypothesis 
you'll most easily demonstrate to me in this way what you 
promised. 

E. Well Pd say myself that on the one hand the holy is 
what all the gods love, and on the other what all gods hate 
is unholy. 

S. So shall we look at this again,37 Euthyphro, to see if 
it’s right, or shall we let it be and accept without more ado 


37 As they did with the definitions at 5d8ff. and 6el Lif. 
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our own arguments and those of others, and agree if some- 
one just says that something is so? Or must we examine 
what he who says this means? 

E. Yes we must, although I myself think this is now 
correct. 

S. We'll know better soon, my good friend. Look, con- 
sider the following: is the holy loved by the gods because 
it is holy, or is it holy because it is loved? 

E. I don’t see what you mean, Socrates. 

S. Well then, Ill try to put it more clearly. Don’t 
we talk about something “being carried” and “carrying,” 
something “being led” and “leading,” something “being 
seen” and “seeing,” and you understand that all such ex- 
amples are different from each other and in what way they 
are different? 

E. Yes, I think I understand. 

S. And that means “being loved” is one thing and “lov- 
ing” is different from this, doesn’t it? 

E. Of course. 

S. Then tell me, is something “being carried” carried 
because it’s carried, or for some other reasonP 

E. No, it’s for the first reason. 

S. And “being led” because it’s led, and “being seen” 
because it’s seen? 

E. Definitely. 


concluding that something is in a state of being loved because it 
is loved, and not vice versa. So what the gods love is in a state of 
being loved because it is loved by them; they do not love it be- 
cause it is being loved. On the other hand (10d1-e§8), the holy is 
loved because it is holy; it is not holy because it is loved. Hence, 
the gods’ love cannot define the holy. 
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S. Then it’s not because it’s “being seen” that it’s seen, 
but the opposite: because it’s seen it’s “being seen,” and 
again it’s not because it’s “being led” that it is led, but 
because it is led it’s “being led,” and once again it’s not 
because it’s “being carried” that it’s carried, but because 
it’s carried it’s “being carried.” Do I make my meaning 
quite clear, Euthyphro? What I mean is this: if something 
is coming into being or is being acted on, it doesn’t be- 
come something because it is in a state of becoming, but 
it is in a state of becoming because it becomes something; 
and again it’s not acted upon because it’s something being 
acted upon, but because it’s acted upon it’s something be- 
ing acted upon. Or don’t you accept this? 

E. I do. 

S. So then isn’t what is “being loved” either something 
that is in a state of becoming or something being acted 
upon by something??? 

E. Certainly. 

S. Then is this example just like the previous ones: it’s 
not because it’s in a state of being loved that something is 
loved by those who love it, but it’s in a state of being loved 
because it’s loved? 

E. It must be so. 

S. So then what is it we’re saying about the holy, Eu- 
thyphro? Surely it is loved by all the gods according to your 
reckoning?® 

E. Yes. 


40 I.e., the revised second definition of “the holy” (“what is 
loved by all the gods,” 9e1-3). 
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S. Is it because of this—because it’s holy, or for some 
other reason? 

E. No, it’s because of this. 

S. So it’s because it’s holy that it’s loved, and not be- 
cause it’s loved that it’s holy? 

E. Apparently. 

S. But that must mean that it’s because it’s loved by the 
gods, that something is loved and god-loved. 

E. Of course. 

S. Then what is god-loved isn’t holy*! Euthyphro, and 
the holy isn’t god-loved, as you say, but something else 
different from this 

E. How do you mean, Socrates? 

S. Because we agree? that the holy is loved for the 
reason that it is holy, but it’s not holy because it’s loved. 
Isn’t that it? 

E. Yes. 

S. Whereas the god-loved, because it’s loved by the 
gods, by virtue of that very love is god-loved; but it’s not 
because it’s god-loved that it is loved. 

E. What you say is true. 

S. Well, my dear Euthyphro, if what is loved by the 
gods and the holy were actually the same, then if the holy 
were loved because it is holy, so too what is god-loved 
would be loved because it is god-loved, but if what is god- 
loved were god-loved because it’s loved by the gods, so too 


(e.g., Gallop) supply the missing article. The context, however, 
makes it clear that S. means (d12-13) that “god-loved” and “the 
holy” are not identical (as he has already demonstrated). 

42 At d6-7 above. 
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the holy would be holy because it’s loved by them. In fact, 
you see that the two are opposite and differ from each 
other in every possible way. On the one hand there is, you 
see, the sort of thing that is loved because it is loved; on 
the other there is something loved because it’s the sort of 
thing that is loved.43 Consequently, Euthyphro, it seems 
as if, on being asked what the holy might be, you don’t 
want to reveal to me its essence, but mention some attri- 
bute of it that this thing, the holy, just happens to possess: 
that it is loved by all gods.*4 But you’ve yet to say what it 
actually is. So, please, don’t keep it from me, but tell me 
once more from the beginning what the holy is—whether 
it’s loved by the gods, or whatever its attributes are, since 
we won't differ on that point—but come on, tell me seri- 
ously, what are the holy and the unholy? 

E. Well, Socrates, I don’t know how I’m to explain to 
you what I mean. You see whatever we propose somehow 
or other goes round in circles and refuses to stay put where 
we fixed it. 

S. What you’re saying, Euthyphro, sounds just like the 
work of my ancestor Daedalus. And if this was what I was 
saying and proposing, you’d probably make fun of me on 
the grounds that following the family tradition the figures 
I create in my discussions run away and refuse to stay put 
no matter where you put them. But as it is the propositions 
are yours, you see, so we want a different gibe, since yours 
refuse to stay put, just as you yourself realize. 


44 The first definite articulation in Greek philosophy of the 
influential ousia/pathos (essence/attribute) distinction. 
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E. What I think, Socrates, is that what we said de- 
serves more or less the same gibe. You see I’m not the one 
who’s making them move and not letting them stay in the 
same place, but I think you’re the Daedalus, since if it was 
up to me they’d have just stayed put.” 

S. Then, my friend, it seems that I’ve become much 
cleverer in my art than that man to the extent that while 
he only made his own creations not stay still, it seems I 
make other people’s do so in addition to my own. And 
indeed, this is real beauty about my skill, that I’m wise 
despite myself. You see I’d want my arguments to stay still 
and settle without moving, rather than acquire the wealth 
of Tantalus* as well as Daedalus’ skill. So, enough of this, 
Since I think you’re being indolent,“ I myself will gladly 
join with you in helping you to instruct me about the holy. 
And don’t cry off too soon. So consider whether you think 
all the holy has to be just. 


at d1-2 E. seems finally to recognize that it is S. who is foisting 
the arguments on him! 

46 A son of Zeus and a nymph Pluto (otherwise unknown), and 
proverbial for his wealth. A notable mythical transgressor, he suf- 
fered variously described punishments in Hades: the best-known 
being his inability to consume food and drink placed just beyond 
his reach. 

47 The exact significance of truphan in e2 (to be indolent, 
fastidious, spoiled, give oneself airs) is uncertain. Burnet (n. ad 
loc.) suggests that S. (with heavy irony) “means that Euthyphro is 
so wise that he has lost his appetite for strict argument.” 

48 We are maintaining the literal translation of dikaion (just) 
though the Greek word has a broader connotation, e.g., “right.” 
For this new line of argument, division into genus and species, 
see Introduction to Euthyphro, section 3 (ii) (c). 
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E. Yes, I do. 

S. So, is everything that is just, holy? Or is the holy 
completely just, while the just is not all holy but one part 
of it is holy and another part something else? 

E. I don’t follow your line of argument, Socrates. 

S. Ha! And yet you’re younger than me by just as much 
as you re wiser. But, as I say, you’re being indolent because 
of your wealth of wisdom. Well, my friend, brace yourself. 
After all it’s not difficult to grasp what I’m saying. In fact 
I’m saying the opposite of what the poet said when he 
wrote: 


Even he who made all these things grow 
Does not wish to dispute with Zeus the creator, 
For where there is dread, there too is shame.” 


Now I disagree with this poet. Shall I tell you in what re- 
spect? 

E. Yes, do. 

S. I don’t accept that it is true that “where there is 
dread there too is shame.” You see I think there are many 
people who fear disease, poverty and many other such 
things, but while being afraid they’re not ashamed of what 
they fear in any way. Don’t you agree with that too? 

E. Completely. 

S. But where there is shame there is fear as well, since 


Iliad. The text is uncertain (see textual note) but the key final 
phrase is clear. 

50 Plato frequently uses the received wisdom of poetry as a 
target for his critical analysis (see above, 6b7ff., and, more exten- 
sively, Prt. 339-47, Resp. 33le—35e), 
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is there anyone who feels shame and dishonor about some 
action, who does not also fear and dread gaining a reputa- 
tion for wickedness ?>! 

E. Yes, he’s seized with fear. 

S. Then it’s not right to say “for where there is dread 
there too is shame,” but where there is shame, there too 
is dread, even though shame is not everywhere that dread 
is; for I think dread is of greater extension than shame. You 
see shame is a part of dread just as an odd number is a part 
of number, so where you have number there isn’t neces- 
sarily an odd number, but where you have an odd number, 
there’s number there too. Can I take it you follow me now? 

E. Yes, completely. 

S. Well that’s the kind of thing I was asking about pre- 
viously: where there’s justice is holiness there too, or 
where there’s holiness is justice also there, though not 
holiness wherever there’s justice, for holiness is a part of 
justice? Is this what we should say, or do you think other- 
wise? 

E. No, that’s it. I think what you're saying is right. 

S. Then consider what comes next. You see if the holy 
is a part of the just, then I think we’ve got to find out which 
part of the just the holy would be. If therefore you were 
asking me something like what we mentioned just a mo- 
ment ago, such as what kind of instance of number is the 


honor” (similar in meaning to aischuné, see b10). While we might 
regard it as debatable whether fear is an inevitable adjunct to 
aidds in sense (2) above, the “shame culture” of classical Athens 
would make this a natural assumption for S. and E. See further, 
Dover, 236-42. 
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even number and what this number actually is, I would say 
that it is whatever is not scalene but isosceles: or do you 
not think sor®2 

E. Ido. 

S. Right, so you try and explain to me what aspect of 
the just holy is so that we can tell Meletus not to wrong us 
any more and not to impeach us for impiety, as by then 
I shall have been adequately instructed by you in what 
things are pious and holy and what things are not. 

E. Well now, it seems to me, Socrates, that the aspect 
of the just that is pious and holy is that concerning our 
attendance on the gods, while our attendance on our fel- 
low human beings is the remaining aspect of the just. 

S. And you appear to me, Euthyphro, to put this very 
well, but I’m still short of one minor thing. You see I don’t 
yet understand this attendance you mention. For I’m sure 
you don’t mean that our attendance on the gods is like our 
attendance on other things, because I suppose we do use 
the expression: for example we say not everyone knows 
how to attend horses, but a horseman does. Isn't that so? 

E. Certainly. 

S. So horsemanship is attendance on horses. 

E. Yes. 


53 S. here introduces a familiar Socratic/Platonic analogy from 
diverse arts or skills (technai), knowledge possessed by the expert, 
who alone has the ability to teach it, and, furthermore (13b8-11), 
crucially for S.’s argument, will inevitably gua expert, use his skill 
to benefit its object. For a similar sequence of argument, see 
Ap. 25bff. 
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S. Nor does everyone know how to attend to hounds, 
but a dog trainer does. 

E. Yes. 

S. And I suppose the art of dog training is our atten- 
dance on dogs. 

E. Yes. 

S. And herdsmanship is all about cattle. 

E. Certainly. 

S. And holiness and reverence are about the gods, Eu- 
thyphro. Is that what you mean? 

E. Ido. 

S. So doesn’t that mean that all attendance achieves 
the same end? It’s something like this: the aim is for some- 
thing good and beneficial for the one being attended upon, 
just as indeed you can see that horses being attended to 
are benefited by the horseman’s skill and improve, or don’t 
you think so? 

E. I do. 

S. And dogs, I imagine, by the huntsman’s skill and 
cattle by the herdsman’s and all the others in the same way; 
or do you think the purpose of the attention is for the harm 
of the one being attended upon? 

E. Zeus, I do not! 

S. For beneficial reasons then? 

E. Of course. 

S. Therefore is holiness too, being the attendance 
upon the gods, beneficial to the gods and does it improve 
them? And would you also go along with this that, when- 
ever you do something holy, you make one of the gods 
better? 

E. Zeus, I certainly do not! 
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S. No, I certainly don’t think this is what you’re saying, 
Euthyphro—far from it—but this is the reason I actually 
asked what you might mean by attendance on the gods, as 
J don’t think you mean this sort of thing. 

E. And rightly so, Socrates. That’s not the sort of thing 
J mean. 

S. All right, yet what kind of attendance on the gods 
would holiness be? 

E. It would be what slaves pay to their masters, Socra- 
tes. 

S. I see. It would be some kind of service to the gods, 
it seems. 

E. Very much so. 

S. Now could you tell me, at the achievement of what 
end does service appropriate to doctors actually aim? 
Don’t you think it’s health? 

E. Ido. 

S. What about service appropriate to shipwrights? 
What end does their service achieve? 

E. Obviously building a ship, Socrates. 

S. And builders’, I suppose, building houses? 

E. Yes. 

S. Tell me then, my good man, what function is the 
service to the gods meant to perform? It’s quite clear that 
you know since you claim to know the affairs of the gods 
better than anyone. 

E. I do. And what I’m saying is true, Socrates. 


54 S, reruns the previous sequence of argument involving 


analogies with skills, e.g., doctors, shipwrights, builders, but this 
time substitutes “service” (hupéretiké). 
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S. So in the name of Zeus, say what on earth is that 
splendid work the gods perform using our service? 

E. Many fine things, Socrates. 

S. Yes, as do our military commanders, my friend. Yet 
nevertheless you could easily state what the chief of these 
is, that they achieve victory in war, isn’t it? 

E. Of course. 

S. Again I think farmers achieve many fine things, but 
nevertheless their main aim is the production of food from 
the earth. 

E. Certainly. 

S. So what of the many fine achievements of the gods? 
What is the crown of their achievements? 

E. I told you just a little while ago,56 Socrates, it’s too 
much of a task to understand exactly how all of these mat- 
ters stand, yet Pll simply say this to you, that if one under- 
stands how to say and do what is pleasing to the gods in 
prayer and sacrifice, these activities are holy and such 
practices keep private households as well as the common 
affairs of our cities safe, while those activities that are the 
opposite of what is pleasing are impious, which indeed 
overthrow and destroy everything. 

S. Why indeed, Euthyphro, you could have told me 
much more succinctly, had you wished, what was the chief 
aspect of what I was asking about, but the fact is that 
you're not keen to instruct me, that’s for sure. You see just 
now when you were on the verge, you turned away. Had 


55 For the interpretation of this sentence, the question of how 
far S. (Plato) intends a positive interpretation of “that splendid 
work” (ekeino to pankalon ergon: 13e11-12), see Introduction to 
Euthyphro, section 3 (ii) (d). 56 At 9b5-6. 
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ou answered the question, I would by now have learned 

adequately about holiness from you. But now you see the 
lover is forced to follow the beloved wherever he may 
Jead.57 So what do you claim this time that the holy and 
holiness are? Is it not some kind of knowledge of sacrifice 
and prayer??> 

E. Id say so. 

S. So is sacrifice the giving of gifts to the gods while 
praying is making petitions to them? 

E. Very much so, Socrates. 

S. Then by this argument holiness would be a knowl- 
edge of appealing to and giving to the gods. 

E. You’ve understood what I said very well, Socrates. 

S. You see I’m a keen follower of your wisdom, my 
friend, and I’m giving it my full attention, so whatever you 
say won't fall on stony ground. But tell me, what is this 
service to the gods? You say it’s both asking them for things 
and giving to them? 

E. I do. 

S. Then wouldn't the right way to ask be asking for 
things we need from them? 

E. Well, what else would it be? 


the application to the “indolent” E. (11e2) is likely to be intention- 
ally comic. Burnet, n. ad loc. convincingly defends his OCT’ read- 
ing against the arguably more commonplace reading, adopted by 
OCT? (Nicoll), “your questioner has to follow the person he’s 
questioning”—see textual note. 

58 “Knowledge,” “understanding” = epistémé, taking up E.’s 
use of it at 14b3. Epist@mé is a term that later assumes great im- 
portance in Plato’s theory of knowledge. Here it simply equates 
holiness with the other “arts” mentioned earlier by S. 
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S. And again the right way to give would be to give 
them the things they actually want from us in return? I 
don’t think it would be very clever for a donor to give 
someone something he has no need of. 

E. You're right, Socrates. 

S. Then holiness would be a sort of skill of mutual 
trading, Euthyphro, between gods and men. 

E. Trading, if you prefer to call it that. 

S. Well nothing is preferable to me, unless it’s actually 
true. But tell me, what benefit do the gods actually get 
from the gifts they receive from us? For what they give is 
clear to everyone, for nothing is good for us that they 
themselves do not give. But in what way do they benefit 
from what they receive from us? Or do we gain so great 
an advantage over them in our dealings that we get all 
good things from them, but they get nothing from us? 

E. But, do you think, Socrates, the gods get any bene- 
fit from what they take from us? 

S. Well otherwise, what on earth, Euthyphro, would 
these gifts be that the gods get from us? 

E. What else do you think apart from honor and hom- 
age and, as I was saying a little while ago, gratitude? 

S. So the holy is pleasing to the gods, Euthyphro, but 
not beneficial to or loved by them? 

E. I think it’s loved above all else. 

S. So this then, it seems, is once again what holiness 
is: what is loved by the gods.® 


taken them both in a circle back to E.’s (unsuccessful) second 
definition of “the holy” (see 6e11-7al). A typical Socratic aporia, 
as S. hammers home in 15b7ff. For the element of contrivance in 
this reversion on S.’s part, see Introduction to Euthyphro, section 


3 (ii) (d). 
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E. Very much so. 

S. In saying this are you then surprised if arguments 
don’t seem to stay put for you, but move about, and you 
accuse me of being the Daedalus who makes them move, 
while you are much more skilled than Daedalus in making 
them go round in circles? Or don’t you realize that in going 
round our argument has returned to the same place? You 
see I’m sure you recall that earlier on what is holy and what 
is god-loved didn’t appear to be the same thing, but dif- 
ferent from each other.® Or don’t you remember? 

E. Ido. 

S. So don’t you now realize that you're saying that the 
holy is what is loved by the gods? Does that, or does it not 
make it god-loved?®! 

E. Very much so. 

S. So either we didn’t reach a proper agreement just 
now, or if we did then, we haven't got it right now. 

E. So it seems. 

S. Then we must once again consider what holiness is 
from the beginning, since I won't be keen to cry off before 
I understand it. Come on, don’t turn your back on me, but 
concentrate your mind in every way as best you can and 
this time tell me the truth, for if any man knows, you know, 
and like Proteus you’re not going to be released until you 
tell me.™ For if you didn’t know clearly what the holy and 


62 S.s intellectual persistence is well documented (see esp. 
Ap. 28dff.). Proteus is a sea god who, at Hom. Od. 4.435ff., is able 
to take on different shapes but must be held by the marooned 
Menelaus until he resumes his true appearance, because only 
then will he answer questions. So E. will not be released by S. 
until he answers. 
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the unholy are, there is no way you would ever have un- 
dertaken to prosecute a man who is old and your father for 
murder on behalf of a man who is a hired laborer. But 
also the fear of the gods would have prevented you risking 
not doing it in the right way; and you’d be a disgrace 
among men. But now I know well that you think you know 
clearly what the holy is and what it isn’t. So tell me, excel- 
lent Euthyphro, and don’t conceal what you believe it is. 

E. Another time, Socrates. You see I’m in a hurry to 

o somewhere right now and it’s time for me to leave. 

S. What a thing to do, my friend! You’re off, dashing 
the great hope I had that I'd learn from you what things 
are holy and what are not, and I'd be acquitted of Meletus’ 
indictment when I’d demonstrated to him that I'd become 
wise in religious matters thanks to Euthyphro, and that I'd 
no longer talk about them unadvisedly through my igno- 
rance nor break new ground over them, and what’s more 
Pd live the rest of my life better. 


63 With this reference to E.’s lawsuit, S. neatly concludes the 
conversation by returning to the practical situation with which it 
opened. 

64 “Break new ground [in religion]” (kainotomé) recalls the 
first charge in the indictment against S. (see above, 3b1-4, and 
Introduction to Apology, section 1). 
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